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AUGUST MEETING, 1873. 

A stated meeting was held on Tlmrsday the 15th instant, at 
11 o'clock, A.M. ; the President, Mr. Winthrop, in the chair. 

The Recording Secretary read the record of the preceding 
meeting. 

The Librarian read the list of donors to the Library for the 
past mouth. 

The President spoke of the death of Bishop "Wilberforce, 
an Honorary Member of the Society, as follows : — 

The Right Reverend Samuel Wilberforce, D.D., whose name 
has been on our foreign Honorary Roll since August, 1855, 
met with a fatal accident on the 19th of July la8t,4iear London. 
A more sudden removal from the highest associations of earth 
has rarely been deplored. The stumbling of a horse, on which 
he was riding in company with Her Majesty's Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, on their way to meet the Prime 
Minister of England, brought his busy and brilliant career to 
a close. Unlike the late Sir Robert Peel, who was the victim 
of a similar accident in 1850, he was spared from any linger- 
ing agonies, expiring without a struggle on the spot, and at 
the instant, of his fall. 

Born on the 7th of September, 1805, he had hardly completed 
his sixty-eighth year, while his health and strength seemed to 
promise many more years of usefulness and honor. He was 
a younger son of that renowned Philanthropist and Christian 
Statesman, William Wilberforce, whose deserved celebrity was 
wide enough and enduring enough to distinguish a whole 
family for .a dozen generations. But he early extricated him- 
self from the often oppressive shadow of a great paternal or 
ancestral name, and asserted his individual title to a place 
both in the ecclesiastical and the civil history of his country. 
Indeed, few prelates of the English Church, in our own day or 
in any day, have taken a more conspicuous stand, or enjoyed 
a wider distinction. 

Nominated by Sir Robert Peel to the Bishopric of Oxford 
when hardly forty years of age, he became at once a notable 
figure in the House of Lords, as well as in the Convocations of 
tlie Church. Industrious, devoted, accomplished, with a rare 
facility and felicity of diction, he turned himself with marvel- 
lous versatility to every sphere of public service, and was 
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recognized at home and abroad as one ot the leadhig orators 
both of the pulpit and of parliament. I owed to his own kind 
intervention, many years ago, an opportunity of hearing him 
deliver one of his memorable Charity Sermons. Nothing but 
his own note to the verger or the warden could have enabled 
me to secure a place in the crowd which always thronged the 
Churches in which he was advertised to preach. More recently, 
I stood, with Longfellow, on the floor of the House of Lords, 
and heard him reply to an admirable speech of the Duke of 
Argyll on the Bill for Disestablishing the Irish Church. If I 
found him less impressive as a debater than as a preacher, it 
may have been because the adroitness and dexterity of the 
rhetorician seemed, to one not quite accustomed to the blend- 
ing of the temporal with the spiritual authority, less in keeping 
with the lawn sleeves which he wore, and with the sacred office 
which they designated. 

Translated to the See of Winchester within a few years 
past, his name and fame will be most prominently associated 
with the field of his earlier and longer labors, and with his 
now familiar signature, which, I remember, perplexed me for a 
moment when I first received it more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago, — S. Oxon. I have it before me here, at the close of a 
note thanking me for a copy of the admirable pamphlet of the 
late Hon. Francis C. Gray on Prison Discipline, and conclud- 
ing, " May I ask you to convey to our common friend Mr. 
Everett the expression of my cordial regard, and of the great 
pleasure which the sight of his handwriting would give me, had 
he time to write ? " 

It was through his little " History of the American Church," 
of which the First Edition was published in 1844, and the Second 
in 1846, that Dr. Wilberforce became known - to our Society. 
It was not a very elaborate or exhaustive work, but it contamed 
the fruit of some most fortunate researches among old manu- 
scripts not within our reach, and led directly to the. discovery 
and identification of that precious History of the Pilgrims, 
by Governor Bradford, which had so long been missing. 

To Samuel Wilberforce, then Bishop of Oxford, and to 
Charles James Blomfield, then Bishop of London, through the 
intervention of the late Dr. Joseph Hunter, we owe the pos- 
session of the exact copy of the Bradford Manuscript, which 
Mr. Deane has so admirably edited and annotated.* That 
association would alone be sufficient to secure a grateful 
remembrance for the subject of this brief notice. 

* We were afterwards indebted to Dr. Tait, now Arclibishop of Canterbury, 
for the opportunity of examining tlie Manuscript at ITulliam, while he was 
Bishop of London. 
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The President also read the following letter from our Cor- 
responding Member, the Hon. H. B. Grigsby, addressed to the 
Recording Secretary : -— 

Edgehill, heak Chaiilotte C. H., Vihgimu, 
July, 1878. 

Mt dear Mr. Deake, — I am very much obliged to the Society 
for the volume of " Proceedings " just published, and beg that you 
would convey my thanks to the proper quarter. As I had read sev- 
eral of the serials composing it, there was much that I had seen be- 
fore ; but I overlooked all the papers, and found enough to entertain 
and instruct me for a number of days. As I write in a hurry, I will 
only mention one or two things which struck me most forcibly. The 
article on the Sewall Papers is very valuable, and of the deepest 
interest to me. I wish there could be a more copious publication of 
the writings of the Chief Justice, especially his letters and diary. The 
paper which he wrote in a spiyit of repentance for his decision in the 
case of the witches tried in Salem in 1692, and which was read to 
the congregation by his pastor, the Rev. Mr. Willard, I have never 
seen. It was an act of true heroism. I wish Sir Matthew Hale, who 
led him into the difficulty, had left behind him a similar paper. Has 
the diary of the Chief Justice ever been printed ? The forty years 
embraced in it must unfold many instructive views of the social life 
of New England. The character of the Judge is a very exalted one. 
A thorough scholar in Hebrew, Greek, and Latin, quoting the two last 
with critical skill ; a learned theologian, in an age when theology was 
the science of the day ; a profound jurist ; and, withal, possessed of 
great wealth, some of it hereditary, — he was probably one of the 
most laborious public servants of his generation, retaining his mental 
faculties in full vigor till near the age of eighty ; an active member 
of the church in doctrine and in affairs ; and, probably, the first delib- 
erate writer in opposition to African slavery on the Continent. He 
seems to be the beau-ideal of the Puritan in his loftiest manifestations. 
Had he followed the footsteps of his contemporary. Major John Tal- 
cott, — whose name and blood, by one of the extraordinary caprices of 
fortune, are now borne by those who are blood kin of mine, — and 
slain four or five hundred Indians more or less, his heroism, added to 
his other qualities, would have made him ■ a great character of the 
seventeenth century. In the last paragraph quoted from a letter of 
the Judge, he uses the word warned in the sense of summoned. This 
identical use of the word still prevails among us ; and when the Super- 
intendent of the Roads calls upon you to require your men to work 
on them, he is said to warn them in. 

The paper of Mr. Waterston, on the early history of the schools of 
Massachusetts, places under the eye some suggestive and most credi- 
table facts, which might otherwise have remained unknown to the pres- 
ent generation. It is by such thoughtful contributions that some of 
the bright spots of the past are laid open to the busy world. 
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I have looked over very critically the elaborate treatise of Mr. 
Whitmore on the origin of names of towns in Massachusetts. As 
the names of the places in the oldest colonies north and south were 
given contemporaneously, this paper is almost as valuable to some other 
States as to your own. If the author had given us not only the names 
of places, but the meaning of those names, he would have more than 
doubled his labor, but would have supplied us with information which 
no one living man, probably, now possesses. He speaks of Barnstable 
as taken from Barnstable in England. Now I have never met the 
word in any English writer. It is alw&ja Ba.rnstaple,* and for very 
obvious reasons. The word BarnstoWe involves an anachronism of a 
thousand years, and is an American creation altogether. The truu 
word Barnstaple has a singular interest. It represents a type of 
social life antecedent to the Norman Conquest at least five hundred 
years, and is coeval with the earliest institutions of the continental 
Saxons. In the first essays of communities to form a government, 
taxes were payable in kind. It was so in Virginia before, and during, 
and since the Revolution. The more perishable products were dis- 
posed of as soon as possible ; but such commodities as, in the words 
of Bailey, " do not marr or perish," such as wool, lead, tin, &c., were 
kept in barns or houses that were called staple, from the Saxon stapul, 
a market. Both "bam" and "staple" are Anglo-Saxon, and simply 
mean a market-house for holding commodities not liable to perish. 
The word is as old as the Saxon tongue. But the common word Barn- 
stable is a mongrel, composed of the Saxon word bam, and the Norman 
(Latin) stabulum, a stable ; could never have been formed either by the 
Saxons or Normans, who never mingled tongues ; and has no historical 
meaning whatever. 

I am thus particular in my remarks on this old error, because the 
names of English persons and things disclose to the critical observer 
no unimportant part of the history of England herself. They are so 
many stars twinkling through the long and doubtful darkness of the 
past, and enable us, if not to advance with the confidence of open day, 
at least to steer in a right direction, and to reach the haven at last. 
Let us take at random the names of three or four of your members 
that havo just met my eye, — those of Folsom, Frothingham, Lothrop, 
or Winthrop, and Deane. These four names indicate four remarkable 
epochs in English history, and commemorate them. I once had a pleas- 
ant talk with that good man and scholar, the late Mr. Folsom, about 
the derivation of his name ; and he took down a book of the early 
records of New England, in which his name was spelt Fowlsham, — 
the home or abode of the fowl, or, in plainer English, Chickentown. 
Afterwards, on a more minute inquiry, I found that Fowlsham was a 
corruption of Fulsham, which, according to Fuller, a high authority, 
is itself a corruption of Julsham, the settlement of Julius C»sar. So 
that the word Folsom, instead of meaning Chickentown, really sig- 



* The English spell DunstaWe with a b instead of a y ; but this is probably 
on error not older than two or three centuries. 
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nifies a settlement or village named in honor of Julius Caesar. Here 
we see the fact of the possession of England by the Eomans, and the 
commemoration of that possession, after an indefinite lapse of time, 
by their successors the Saxons. 

The name of Frothingham tells the story of a period of time in- 
tervening between the invasion of Julius Caesar and the advent of tho 
Saxons. In that interval the Dane made his entry into England, built 
places, and named them ; and one of those places was called in honor 
of Frotho, the eldest son of the King of Denmark, who afterwards 
became king; and the name of Frothingham reads thus : ham, the 
abode, ing, the plural of son, and Frotho, — the settlement of the family 
of Frotho. And, as the name was given by the Saxons, it proves that 
the great struggle between the Danes and the Saxons had taken place, 
and that the latter had won the day. 

Such names as Lathrop, Lothrop, and Winthrop, betoken the firm 
establishment of the Saxon dynasty, which proceeded to name the 
settlements of the country in its own tongue. Thus, Lathrop, from 
the Saxon hlaw, which signifies a mound or rising ground, is a hamlet 
on a hill ; Lothrop, the hamlet on the low ground or plain ; and "Win- 
throp, the victorious village, or the home of the winner. 

The name of Deane recalls the most remarkable conquest of Eng- 
land in its annals. All the points and places of the country had been 
named for generations, and even for centuries, before the Norman Con- 
quest, and prove that the Saxon had held a thorough sway during that 
interval. But the Norman comes, destroys the Saxon power, and con- 
structs new courts and a new religion. The Conqueror could name 
no places, for these had been named already ; but in his courts and in 
his churches new officers, unknown to the law and the religion of the 
Saxon, were introduced ; and we have the Chancellor {cancellarius), 
the Sergeant (serviens), and the Marshal {martialis) in the courts, 
and the Dean (decanus) in the Church. You will thus perceive that 
the mingling of Saxon and Norman words in a single name not only 
involves a serious anachronism, but is a blunder which never could 
have been made for several centuries after the Conquest, and never 
would have been made at all by a Saxon or a Norman, so long as each 
retained the peculiarities and prejudices of his race. 

The letter of Mr. Fay respecting Holmes' Hole, &c., deserves a 
passing remark. I fully concur with him and with Mr. Taylor, whose 
admirable work on " Words and Places " he quotes, on the vandalism 
of substituting some new name for an old one that is contemporaneous 
with the first settlement of a country. Such a policy, though not so 
injurious for the present, frequently entails most embarrassing conse- 
quences on succeeding ages. It may lead to serious perplexities iu 
private titles, and unfix the boundaries of States. Many instances 
might be cited in point. The meaning of the word hole is primarily 
a hollow or excavation, and figuratively a harbor. It is derived from 
the Anglo-Saxon; and Jamieson, in his dictionary of the Scottish 
language, which retained more faithfully its Anglo-Saxon element than 
the speech of the English, gives hoU, a verb, to excavate ; and holl, 

10 
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a noun, an excavation. The word hole was a favorite with the Eng- 
lish for centuries before the Conquest, and was freely applied to mat- 
ters and things belonging to the sea. The part of a vessel that held 
the cargo was called the Hole, and had a historical reference to the 
construction of a canoe by hollowing a tree ; but it gave way latterly 
to the more euphonious word hold, which was properly applied to a 
fortress as a place of security from an enemy, but very improperly to 
a place of deposit for a cargo. It was given freely to places on rivers 
or on the coast ; and it is probable that every river contained many 
places so called. When it was applied to a large bend of a river, that 
part most frequented by vessels was called Hole-haven ; and one place 
so called has a historical signiflcancy in connection with the Dutch 
invasion of the British waters during the reign of Charles the Second, 
and especially during the London Plague of 1666.* A site on the 
Thames, opposite to the present Houses of Parliament, was known as 
late as the eighteenth century as Stangate Hole, and is often men- 
tioned by Pepys ; but lost its name, according to Lord Braybrooke, by 
absorption in the present dockyard of Searle and Godfrey .f When 
the early navigators approached the coast of New England, they 
bestowed the old and familiar name on a number of places, as had 
already been done in Virginia, where we have Sleepy Hole still a 
■ living name, which was given to a part of Nansemond River about ten 
miles from its entrance into Hampton Roads, probably by Captain 
Smith's men, who may have reached it by water, or in their overland 
route towards Carolina. It was always given, so far as my researches 
go, to places accessible from the sea. I may add, in reference to a 
remark of Mr. Fay, that there is not a hill or elevation iu the whole 
region through which the Nansemond runs. 

The fact that the name of Hole does not appear on the modern map 
of England may be explained on the ground that, in a country so 
crowded with names, many must be omitted from common maps, and 
that such places have been absorbed by the growth of ages. But its 
absence is mainly an illustration of the destruction of the names of 
places, and of the places themselves, by the political and agricultural 
changes of a thousand years. Innumerable settlements on the coast 
and in the interior, from which so many of our present surnames were 
taken, have ceased to exist. They can no longer be found on the map 
or in living memory. The first great change began with the Norman 
Conquest in 1066, more than eight hundred years ago. The absorp- 
tion of the small Saxon homesteads and hamlets, from which so many 
of those names were taken, by the extension of the estates of the 
Norman barons, caused the names to perish from non-user. But a 
still greater destruction of the names of places was the consequence 
of the agricultural policy which ran through several generations, and 
culminated in the reigns of Henry the Eighth and Elizabeth. I allude 
to the change from tillage to pasturage. Again and again were acts 
of Parliament passed to arrest so fatal a policy, but in vain. In large 

* Pepys's Diary, &c., vol. iii. 176, Am. Ed. t Pepys's Diary, &c., iv. 283. 
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sections of country tillage was comparatively abandoned, and the lands 
were laid down in grass. Hume mentions the fact that, in the reign 
of Henry the Eighth, a single proprietor, whose ancestor probably 
owned sheep in the ordinary proportion to the stock of a farm, had 
from twenty-five to thirty thousand head. In this revolution, which 
broke up old homesteads, and drove away the people, hundreds of 
names of places on the seaboard and in the interior were lost. There 
is something of the same policy now prevailing in Ireland, in conse- 
quence of acts of Parliament passed during the last thirty years, and 
in the extensive domains of the Duke of Sutherland in Scotland. 

The death of J. Francis Fisher, Esq., of Philadelphia, came upon 
me unexpectedly. He was almost the last of a brilliant coterie of 
scholars and professional men, which, thirty years ago, made his native 
city a charming sojourn of those who delighted in letters and the arts. 
The graceful remarks of the President, and the well-weighed words 
of Mr. Hillard, show a just appreciation of his sterling worth. Per- 
haps, in connection with his membership of a historical body, it may 
not be out of place to say that he was a lineal descendant of Majoi-- 
General John Harrison, one of the judges of Charles the First. 
Sir Walter Scott was very fond of quoting, both in conversation and 
in print, Pepys's account of the execution of the General, and repre- 
sented him in " "Woodstock " and elsewhere as a butcher by trade, as 
does also Lord Braybrooke in his notes to Pepys ; but Mr. Fisher per- 
emptorily denied the truth of the statement, and showed, from author- 
ities that seemed to be conclusive, that he was a prosperous farmer, 
and raised cattle and other animals as well, for the Smithfleld market, 
and that this was his only connection with the breed of horned people. 
It is one of the siilgular coincidences that now and then flash upon 
us in the domestic annals of our country, that some of the families 
most highly distinguished by social, intellectual, and religious culture, 
on the banks of the Delaware and of the James, are sprung from the 
loins of one of the judges of Charles the First. To recur to the 
band of eminent men who flourished in Philadelphia the third of a 
century ago, and are now deceased, I cannot recall more than two who 
reached the age of eighty. Professor Tucker, who lived to the age 
of eighty-six nearly, and who died from an injury inflicted by the fall 
of a bale of cotton upon him in crossing the deck of a steamer, had 
not then made the city his winter residence. Mr. Duponcean reached 
eighty-four, and Professor Coxe ninety-one ; but none came up to the 
mark of your patriarch, Josiah 'Quincy. One yet survives who has 
gone beyond it, and I sincerely trust that he may live yet longer to 
let us see the material of which the men of the past were made. 

Among the brightest gems of the volume is the tract of Captain 
John Smith, entitled " New England's Trials," accompanied by your 
most instructive and appropriate remarks. I wish some separate copies 
had been struck oflT, in order to give this work of our common hero a 
free circulation among the people. But I have time only to say that, 
valuable as is each volume of your " Proceedings," its usefulness is 
more than quadrupled by the full and most faithful index at its close. 
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"With the exception of the indices prepared by Dr. AUibone for the 
Speeches of Mr. Everett and for the Life of Irving, I know nothing to 
compare with it. With great regard, I am very truly yours, 

Hugh Blaib Grigsbt. 

To CharltES Dbane, LL.D., 
Cambridge, Mass. 

P.S. — I perceive that Mr. "Whitmore alludes to the relationship of 
one branch of the Russells of Massachusetts as anterior to the date of 
the elevation of the Russells to the peerage. This may well be, as 
nearly all persons of the same name in England, whose names are not 
derived from places, or from the forest, or from trades and professions, 
usually are. But the Russells were ennobled as early as 1538. They 
derive their name from the color of red. 



Professor Washburn spoke of a brief visit he had recently 
made to the Province of New Brunswick, and the cordial man- 
ner in which he had been received as a citizen of Massachusetts, 
towards whom he found a strong feeling of neighborly kind- 
ness and regard existing among the citizens of St. John and 
other considerable places. He ascribed this, in part, to the 
frequent intercourse which, of late years, had been increasing 
between the two, by the way of trade and travel, and, in part, 
to the number of families settled in New Brunswick, whose 
ancestors emigrated from Massachusetts. He was surprised 
to find these so numerous,, and was much gratified to discover 
that, whatever feeling might once have been entertained of 
wrong or injury on the part of the emigrants who had been 
obliged to leave the State at the time of the war of the Revolution, 
it was no longer cherished. On the contrary, whenever they 
spoke of Massachusetts, it was with kind remembrances of it 
as having been the home of their ancestors. In Mr. Sabine's 
interesting volumes was a long and probably complete list of 
these families ; and, while it would be in bad taste to speak 
personally of individuals to whose courtesy he was indebted for 
civilities, Mr. Washburn thought he might speak of two or 
three of these families, whose names were associated with our 
own local history, without doing violence to any proper reserve. 
General Hazen, of our Revolutionary army, had been a resident 
near St. John till he joined the American army, and members 
of his family were still found there. One of these was the Re- 
corder of that city, and a grandson of the distinguished Colonel 
Murray, who formerly lived, in a somewhat baronial style, in 
Rutland, in Worcester County, and became a refugee at the 
breaking out of the Revolution. The grandson was kind 
enough to invite Mr. Washburn to visit his house, to see a por- 
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trait of Colonel Murray, painted by Copley, which the original 
owner had been obliged to leave hanging in his parlor, when 
escaping from a threatened domiciliary visit of a body of 
volunteer troops, who, on finding he had escaped, manifested 
their disappointment by stabbing a couple of holes through the 
canvas with their bayonets, which are still visible. 

Of the distinguished names associated with the history of 
both Massachusetts and New Brunswick, he would mention 
those of Putnam and Upham. James Putnam was of Worces- 
ter, a lawyer, and among his students was John Adams. He 
had no superior at the Massachusetts Bar. Joshua Upham 
was of Brookfield, and a prominent member of the same pro- 
fession. Both, afterwards, were justices of the Supreme Court 
of New Brunswick. Putnam settled at Fredericton, Upham 
at St. John. A daughter of the latter became the wife of one 
of the present judges of the same court, and their son was now 
a prominent member of the bar of the province. A son of 
Judge Upham, having made his home in Massachusetts, had 
for many years been a distinguished member of this Society. 

Mr. Washburn asked indulgence while he added a few words 
as to a settlement upon the St. John and Madawasca Rivers, 
through which he passed on his way from Predericton to 
Canada. It extends from a few miles above Grand Falls in 
the St. John, into Canada, and consists, as he was told, of 
what were called the French Neutrals, the descendants of the 
Acadians who escaped from Nova Scotia in 1755, to avoid the 
cruel and barbarous expulsion and exile of that harmless peo- 
ple. The place to which they retreated was then far beyond any 
access by the ordinary modes of travel, and there they were 
sufiered to grow and multiply undisturbed, for a half century 
or more, by any outside intruders, in a state of primitive sim- 
plicity, without recognizing any government but that of their 
priests, and answering in many respects to the description given 
by Mr. Longfellow and others of their habits of life in Grand 
Pr^. Since the settlement of the boundary line between 
Maine and New Brunswick, they regard themselves as the 
citizens of the one or the other, as their villages lie upon one 
side or the other of that line, though chiefly within the latter 
province. They seem, however, to have undergone very little 
change from their primitive condition and habits of life. With 
the exception of a few ordinary artisans, they are all agricul- 
turists, and their clothing is of domestic manufacture. After 
their crops are planted, they seem to have little or nothing to 
do till they are ready for harvesting ; and scores of them may 
be seen, of a bright July afternoon, sitting idly in their cot- 
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tage-doors, or in social conversation by the wayside. Their 
log houses seem to be running over with children, but he saw 
nothing which he supposed was a school-house. Their numbers 
must be quite large, as their villages extend fifty or more miles, 
through the whole length of which one would rarely hear a 
■word of English spoken. Marks of their devotion to the faith 
of their ancestors are to be seen every few miles along the 
highway which now unites New Brunswick with Canada, fol- 
lowing the banks of the St. John and the Madawasca. This 
was one of the routes by which the rebels from the South, 
landing at St. John, made their way to Canada, many anec- 
dotes of which are still repeated by the people along the way. 
He was struck with some surprise, upon entering a remarkably 
neat little parlor of a house kept as a hotel, to find its walls 
covered with rather rude pictures of saints and martyrs ; and 
in the midst of these, and larger than a score of them, a life- 
sized lithograph head and bust of General Lee, in full regi- 
mentals. It looked a little incongruous, as the time has hardly 
yet arrived to canonize that distinguished gentleman. Mr. 
Washburn said he ought, perhaps, to apologize for having 
dwelt at such length upon what might seem the mere personal 
observation of a hasty traveller. But the opening of new lines 
of travel was rapidly changing the condition of these early set- 
tlements, and it seemed to him to be not wholly inappropriate 
to notice what was still to be seen among the descendants of that 
interesting people who first planted themselves upon the banks 
of the beautiful upper St. John, in the then unbroken wilder- 
ness of New Brunswick. 

The Recording Secretary read a letter from our Correspond- 
ing Member, the Rev. Leonard Woods, D.D., in which he 
described the lamentable destruction of his valuable library 
by fire, in his house at Brunswick, Maine, on the 8th instant. 

Mr. T. C. Amory called the attention of the Society to the stat- 
ues of Governor Winthrop and Samuel Adams now in prepara- 
tion for the National Gallery at Washington. That of Governor 
Winthrop, which he had been permitted to see in the studio of 
the artist, Mr. Greenough, at Newport, promises to prove as great 
a success as is that of Dr. Franklin in front of the City Hall. 
That works of art even of this character are liable to destruc- 
tion, is sadly proved by recent experience, and it seems well 
worth while to consider the expediency of having both the Win- 
throp and Adams repeated in bronze or marble, either at the 
cost of the City or State, to be retained here. At Washington 
they will be seen by visitors to the National Capitol, but not by 
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our own people. The value of statues in public places, in keep- 
ing us familiar with historical events in which the distin- 
guished personages they represent participated, will be readily 
admitted. Under our republican system this is of especial im- 
portance ; for upon these memories being kept fresh depends, 
in a measure, its preservation. It also behooves us to show due 
sensibility for public service by commemorative monuments, 
and Boston owes a debt unpaid to these great characters se- 
lected as representatives of Massachusetts in the past at the 
Capitol. Appropriate places can be assigned for both, and we 
trust in time room will also be found in our malls and squares 
for John Adams and James Otis, Hancock and Paul Kevere ; 
for Pepperell and Wolfe ; for Dudley, Endicott, and Bradstreet ; 
for William Blackstone ; for Samoset, Hobomok, and Massa- 
soit, and many more not yet sufficiently honored. 

He made the suggestion of taking seasonable measures to 
procure duplicates for Boston of these statues for the National 
Gallery, on his own motion, and without consultation with 
the artist, committee, or representatives of the personages 
to be commemorated. Such a proposition could emanate 
only from the public ; and as one of the public, believing it 
eminently worthy of consideration, he ventured to bring it to 
the notice of the Society, which had an especial interest in 
the increase and preservation of our State and National monu- 
ments. But this is with no view that the Society should 
take any formal action, but that its members who think well 
of the suggestion may, as individuals, further it, as they have 
opportunity. 



SEPTEMBER MEETING, 1873. 

A stated meeting was held on Thursday the 10th instant, at 
eleven o'clock, a.m. ; the President in the chair. 

The Recording Secretary read the records of the preceding 
meeting. 

The Librarian read the list of donors to the Library for the 
past month. 

The Corresponding Secretary read a letter of acceptance 
from Professor William Gammell, LL.D., of Providence, R.I., 
who was chosen a Corresponding Member at the last meeting. 

The President read a letter from the Rev. Thomas Hill, of 
Portland, Me., saying that he had been a citizen of that State 



